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“With AT Its Imperfections...” 


by WILLIAM T. R. FOX* 
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Who Blocks the Road To Peace? 


Men of good will have generally agreed that it is their duty 
to “study, strengthen, and support” the plan for a general se- 
curity organization ‘with all its imperfections.” They will sup- 
port the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals in whatever form they 
emerge from the San Francisco Conference, for they believe 
that half a loaf is preferable to no bread at all. 


In the opposition camp will be found two groups neither 
of which believes that it has anything in common with the 
other. There is first of all the isolationist contingent. Isola- 
tionism has become such a term of opprobrium that nobody 


*William T. R. Fox is a research associate in the Yale Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, and a member of the International Relations Committee of the 
Council for Social Action. He is author of The Super-Powers (Harcourt, Brace, 
1944), depicted by Frederick L. Schuman as “the most illuminating and rigor- 
ously logical analysis of Anglo-American-Soviet relations which has yet appeared.” 
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these days calls himself an isolationist. But the isolationist 
will be found masquerading in a variety of ingenious dis- 
guises. He is “an American nationalist.” He is a Pacific 
Firster’’: until recently he believed that Franklin Roosevelt was 
sending supplies to Europe that rightfully should have gone 
to General MacArthur. He is doing all he can do to break up 
the grand coalition against Hitler, although he doesn’t know 
whether to be more scared of the Red menace or of the machi- 
nations of British imperialism. Finally, he denounces the “re- 
turn to power politics.” 


Opposition from Utopians 


Also opposed to Dumbarton Oaks is the utopian interna- 
tionalist. Nobody these days calls himself a utopian, but a 
member of this group opposes the Dumbarton Oaks scheme 
because it seems to him a hypocritical cloak for three-power 
dictatorship of the world. He fears that secret decisions of 
which he would disapprove may have been agreed upon at 
Moscow or Teheran or Yalta. He is profoundly disturbed by 
the idea that a great power should sit as a judge in its own 
case. The insistence of certain great powers that force is to 
be used to insure compliance with the decisions of the Security 
Council only when each of the Big Five agrees seems to him 
inexcusable. He may even suspect that the great powers, and 
especially the Soviet Union, have nefarious designs on their 
small neighbors. In short, he too denounces the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals as a sell-out to Soviet imperialism in Europe 
and to British imperialism in the rest of the world. He too 
believes that, as so often before, Uncle Sam came home in a 
barrel from the international poker game at Yalta. He too be- 
moans the “return to power politics.” 

When the great debate on American entrance into a world 
security organization takes place in the United States Senate, 
representatives of both these groups will rise to say that they 
are all for av international organization, that it is just this inter- 
national organization to which they are opposed. And they 
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will chorus in unison that this organization will permit a “‘re- 
turn to power politics,” that our partners across the water are 
again selfishly trying to run the world in their own interests, 
that ideals are being subordinated to interests and principles 
sacrificed to expediency, and finally that we are better outside 
than inside an organization based on hypocrisy and bad faith. 
What answer can those who have decided “to study, 
strengthen, and (albeit reluctantly) support’ give? Are they 
merely to stand up and say that while this is not the whole 
loaf, and may in fact only be a dry, thin piece of crust, still 
it is bread? If this is all they have to say, they will very prob- 
ably lose out entirely. Responsible citizens have as deep an 
obligation to discover and to point out the virtues of the 
_ Dumbarton Oaks proposals as to discover and to point out the 
vices. Assuredly, the scheme is not perfect; the plans of men 


American delegation to the San Francisco conference: (I. to r.) Sol Bloom, 
Virginia Gildersleeve, Tom Connally, Edward R. Stettinius, Harold A. 
Stassen, Arthur H. Vandenberg, and Charles A. Eaton. 
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rarely are. It is, however, sensible. It does provide an answer 
to some questions and it deserves wholehearted support. 


A Return to Power Politics? 


It is not necessary to concede that the proposed general se- 
curity organization permits a return to power politics. “Power 
politics,” according to President Roosevelt, is misuse of power. 
In so defining power politics, he made a useful and a neces- 
sary distinction between the proper use of power and its misuse. 

How can we speak of a “return” to power politics? Is it a 
misuse of power to encompass Hitler's defeat by combining 
the power of three great nations and a large number of smaller 
nations? Before we accept the validity of any particular criti- 
cism of the proposed postwar organization, we ought to open 
our eyes to the facts of international life. 

Unless the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
are simultaneously prepared at the moment of final victory to 
see created a world organization with armed force directly at 
its disposal strong enough to coerce any power, including those 
three, the enforcement of peace will depend upon the volun- 
tary cooperation of those three to support the decisions of the 
Security Council. If an attempt were made to use the organiza- 
tion to coerce one of the Big Three, it could only result in the 
wat which the organization was ostensibly created to avoid. 
What then becomes of all the talk about the scheme being 
imperfect because it permits a judge to sit in his own case? 


The Voting Formula 


There is welcome news from Yalta that recommendations 
of the Security Council—proposals for settling a dispute as 
opposed to measures involving ‘the use of force—do not re- 
quire the vote of each of the five permanent members of the 
Council. This permits the organization to be used to focus 
world opinion upon any transgressor whatever his size, but it 
does not commit the organization to attempt the impossible. 


Those who denounce the present proposals because they 
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permit a great power to take liberties with its neighbors which 
are forbidden to a small power do not generally have in mind 
the United States or Great Britain or France or China. They 
are thinking of the Soviet Union. What they really regret, 
therefore, is that the proposed organization cannot be trans- 
formed into a grand anti-Soviet coalition. 

Those who are sincerely apprehensive about future Soviet 
expansion need not be concerned over the maintenance of the 
unanimity rule in the vote to use force. A Soviet Union which 
had gone berserk would inevitably find itself confronted by 
the very coalition which the critics of Dumbarton Oaks wished 
to achieve through the general international organization. A 
lawless aspirant for world hegemony could not make less 
likely the formation of a grand coalition against him by tinker- 


President Roosevelt interviews a Russian soldier with Molotov during the 
conference at Yalta. 
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ing with the Security Council voting procedure. Neither could 
opponents of the Yalta formula for voting when force is to be 
used make more likely the formation of such a coalition by 
striking out the unanimity requirement. On analysis, therefore, 
controversy over the special position of the great powers turns 
on a matter which is not of great practical importance. 

It is of tremendous importance nevertheless that this dis- 
pute shall not endanger good relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Since effective international or- 
ganization to preserve the peace depends in our time on volun- 
tary cooperation and mutual confidence among the strong, 
we should cease talking about the injustice of a judge sitting 
in his own case and instead ask: What type of international or- 
ganization provides the best framework for enduring voluntary 
collaboration among those powers which are inevitably to be 
charged with the greatest responsibilities for maintaining 
peace? A voting formula which emphasized the distrust which 
some of the great power members had for some of the 
others would not provide such a framework. It would in fact 
make less likely the frank interchange of military information 
in advance of crisis among the chiefs of staff of the Permanent 
Members of the Security Council. 

Cynics will argue that, because the world security organiza- 
tion cannot coerce a great power, and because important wars 
are always started by great powers, the organization is a fraud 
unworthy of being dignified by American participation. The 
voting formula agreed upon at Yalta does not, it must be ad- 
mitted, insure a just and peaceful settlement of disputes 
among the great powers. It will still require great tact and 
good will on both sides to preserve the ties which now bind 
the anti-fascist powers together. General peace depends largely 
on Soviet and American success in these matters. But it is no 
fair criticism of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals that they do 
not solve all problems in foreign policy simultaneously. 


What precisely can an international organization of the type 
now under debate do? 
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(1) It can focus world opinion on an aggressor, even a 
great power aggressor. For a great power cannot by its own 
vote prevent a searching investigation and thorough debate 
of actions as are alleged to constitute a threat to peace. Nor can 
a great power by its own vote prevent a Security Council vote 
on what would be an equitable settlement of a dispute to which 
it is a party. Even great nations will be anxious not to see them; 
selves condemned at the bar of free world opinion. 


(2) It can provide a way of dealing collectively and justly 
with lesser disturbers of the peace. If there is no agreement 
upon international procedure to determine the merits of a 
dispute involving the smaller nations, there is great likelihood 
that because of power calculations the great powers will find 
themselves divided. Furthermore, so long as Germany and 
Japan remain disarmed, they will be lesser powers which can 
be dealt with through the organization. This is very important, 
for there ate no other powers, except the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, which could even potentially be 
classed as major disturbers of the peace. If these two powers 
can be controlled collectively through the organization, there 
is small likelihood that the Western powers and the Soviet 
Union could have a falling out leading to war. Note, how- 
ever, that if Germany and Japan are permitted to rearm be- 
fore they establish themselves as “peace-loving nations,” they 
could not be checked by the organization without plunging the 
world into a third general war. 


(3) It can symbolize America’s determination to fulfill 
responsibilities toward the maintenance of peace proportion- 
ate to its capacity. America’s power should, as Wendell 
Willkie said of America’s sovereignty, be “used, not hoarded.” 
It is, however, against our tradition to bind ourselves in 
special alliance to use that power. An exclusive Anglo- 
American-Soviet-Chinese-French alliance would therefore be 
distasteful to many Americans. A commitment to join the other 
great powers in an organization dedicated to suppressing cer- 
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tain kinds of injustice permits the coalition which is winning 
the war to operate together to maintain the peace. 

“With all its imperfections,” and these imperfections are 
not so numerous or as easily eliminated as the phrase implies, 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal deserves the support of re- 
sponsible Americans. International organization cannot by itself 
guarantee permanent peace. It will still be necessary for men 
in the next generation to choose wise leaders who can fashion a 
peace so durable that their successors in succeeding generations 
can make it more durable. But joining the world security organ- 


ization is the first step. The time to take that step is now. 


Isolationist Strategy in the Senate 


1905 Senate defeats, by add- 
ing crippling amend - 
ments, the treaties nego- 
tiated by Secretary Hay 
for submitting certain 
disputes to the Hague 
Court for International 
Arbitration. 

1911 By adding nullifying 
resolutions, Senate de- 
feats arbitration treaties 
negotiated with Britain 
and France by President 
Taft and Secretary Knox. 

1919-20 Senate rejects Versailles 
Treaty, including Cov- 
enant of League of Na- 
tions, by reservations and 
amendments which pro- 
League Senators could 
not support. 

1923-32 Senate delays, then 
amends, and finally drops 
ratification of World 
Court. 

Following the San _ Francisco 
Conference, what will happen to 
the United Nations Organization, 
when Senate debate begins? 

A two-thirds majority of Sena- 
tors must approve the Charter, to 
commit the United States to mem- 
bership. CAN WE GET TWO- 
THIRDS OF OUR SENATORS 


TO RATIFY THIS TREATY, 
AND WITHOUT RESERVA- 
TIONS? 

Since the isolationists, this time, 
may fail to defeat ratification of the 
Charter, they will no doubt seek to 
limit the effectiveness of American 
participation. Their strategy here 
will be to defeat, or rather, “to 
approve with reservations,’ the 
later agreements which have to do 
with the power of the American 
delegate on the Security Council, 
or the. provision of armed forces 
for Security Council use. 

WE MUST KEEP PREPARED 
TO EXPRESS OUR CONVIC- 
TIONS. 


YE ISOLATION 
OLD TESTAMEN 


Christian Responsibilities 


and American Power 
by VERNON H. HOLLOWAY* 


Against the background of burning cathedrals and levelled cities, man plants 
a small oak—symbol to artist John D. Whiting of the Dumbarton Oaks 
blueprint of a world organization to keep the peace. 


Our society is now involved in the difficult problem of 
preparation for peace in time of war. The Christian churches 
are concerned in this task, not only because their members are 
involved as citizens, but primarily because of their mission as 


ations Secretary of the Council for 


*Vernon Holloway is International Rel 
the 


Social Action. He was a member of the Committee on the Message to 
Churches at the Cleveland Conference in January. 
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the Church of Christ. To understand this mission, it is instructive 
to read from a recent report of Christian scholars: * 


The Church and its gospel must be at every moment in the 
midst of human history and beyond it. 

This means that to every historic situation, the Church has a 
dual word to speak. On the one hand, it must try to bring clearly 
into view the distinctive character of each new situation. . . . The 
Church must try to speak directly to the actual needs of each new 
time. On the other hand, it must try to hold clearly before every 
age, with changing detailed insights but with steady central con- 
viction, what Christian faith believes to be abiding truth concern- 
ing God and man, sin and salvation. . . . 

These two phases of its preaching and teaching involve a third. 
From the effort thus to apprehend a new situation in the light of 
an abiding faith, specific guiding judgments should emerge that 
illuminate Christian action. 


The Cleveland Study Conference 


At Cleveland, Ohio, in late January, there was held a Na- 
tional Study Conference on “The Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace.” It was an earnest, collective endeavor by 
Protestants to relate their faith to the contemporary situation, 
with special reference to Christian responsibilities for a more 
durable peace. Its message indicates that the churches are 
achieving a more mature understanding of international and 
domestic problems, which may enable them to fulfill more 
adequately than in recent years their historic social role: the 
provision of a conscience which is grounded in God and is 
relevant to the needs of society and state. 


Two reasons may be cited for this judgment. There was con- 
siderable self-criticism voiced in the discussions: an awareness 
that “the world” (of nationalism, racialism, and social-eco- 
nomic division) had left its mark upon the churches. There 
also was a united attempt to relate Protestant faith and ideals 


*T he Relation of the Church to the War in the Light of the Ciriani Faith, 


prepared by a special commission of Christian scholars, December 1944 issue of 
Social Action, pp. 7-8. 
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to some of the concrete political problems which confront our 
society. 


Now Is the Time 

Postwar patterns of world organization, upon which the wel- 
fare of many millions of people rests, are taking shape day by 
day in political decisions and formulations of public policy. 
International relations with respect to food and agriculture, 
relief, aviation, education, finance and trade, and the achieve- 
ment of peace and security, are being defined in public debate 
and political bargaining. In church circles we need to be aware 
of this, and to help our people understand the meaning and 
importance of these developments. 

American interests and commitments abroad have been fae 
more in the nature of economics’ than politics. But as a clever 
person remarked at the Cleveland Conference: ‘““We can’t see 
Bretton Woods for Dumbarton Oaks.” It is significant that in 
the most powerful industrial nation in the world, where pride 
is taken in our economic ability, we are unable to comprehend 
the importance of our economic behavior for the stability of 
international life. The Bretton Woods Agreements for an in- 
ternational bank and monetary fund may well be regarded as 
an integral part of the over-all approach to international or- 
ganization and welfare, but the objections of a few strongly 
entrenched groups may carry undue weight when our Congress 
takes action in the very near future. 

The immaturity of public opinion in the United States, its 
inability to recognize and undertake the responsibilities which 
should accompany American power, is a critical problem for 
which our churches are partially to blame. They too have 
shared in the American tendency to indulge in an idealism 
which is not sufficiently self-critical or relevant to the actual 
world, and which has often been a source of confusion in its 
impact upon public life. 


Two Types of Idealism 
One might suggest that there are two types of idealism, and 
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that we have had too much of the first. There is a lofty ideal- 
ism which is highly irresponsible, since it is inclined to scorn 
all policies which do not incorporate certain ideals and thereby 
permit the doer to be “right.” There is another kind of ideal- 
ism which, in its awareness of values and of facts, is willing 
to include consideration and responsibility for the consequences 
of its conduct. : 


These conflicting types of ethics are displayed in the differ- 
ent attitudes which Christians in the United States are taking 
toward the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Both types were in 
evidence in the discussions at Cleveland. Some people demand 
that political policies be ‘‘righteous,” and in conformity with 
their personal preferences. They abhor “compromise.” There 
are other people, equally concerned about ideals, who realize 
the limitation of politics, and who know that compromises are 
inevitable—especially in international “collective bargaining.” 
These persons are resolved to be critical but a/so to support and 
to use the best achievements which politics (and thereby com- 
promise) permit. 


The words of the Cleveland statement on Dumbarton Oaks 
are rather ambiguous at this point. They urge both support 
and amendment, and make concrete proposals for the latter. 
This is proper enough as far as it goes. But it does not ade- 
quately meet the practical situation where the real controversy 
will be on the question of American participation. The am- 
biguous nature of this statement is revealed by the conflicting 
interpretations which have been rendered in the religious 
press, including reports by persons who attended the Confer- 
ence. The central issue is this: Is Christian support of United 
States participation in the proposed organization conditional 
upon the ability of the United Nations to make several amend- 


ments, and certain specified additions, to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals ? 


It is probably fair to state that the majority of the Cleveland 
delegates are prepared to urge that the United States shall 
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become a member of the new United Nations organization, 
with or without improvements specified at Cleveland. For a 
substantial minority, however, this is not the case. The Chris- 
tian Century, which previously had referred to Dumbarton 
Oaks as futile and unworthy of attention at Cleveland came 
out with a post-conference editorial which sought to maintain 
that the Cleveland statement’s ‘support’ of Dumbarton Oaks 
“was not unconditional,” and was to be taken only in connec- 
tion with the reference to amendments. 


The Idealist Critics of Dumbarton Oaks 


From recent articles in the religious press we note the fol- 
lowing arguments which are used by Christian idealists who 
scorn the “Oaks” pro- 
posals: The new plan 
may be equated with 
“chaos,” and “only 
aggravates the situa- 
tion.”” It must be con- 
demned ‘“‘because five 
- nations will have dom- 
inant power.” It must 
be opposed by the 
Christian conscience 
“because it does not 
reflect righteousness, 
democracy, and true 
world government,” 
because it “only per- 
petuates power poli- 
tics, does not guaran- 
tee justice and peace, 
and causes the small 


‘nations to tremble be- Three bewildered, captured German soldiers. 


Can America’s religious faith gain for the 
Ue ae Species of a vanquished not just a punitive but a redemptive 


big-power alliance.” post-war treatment? 
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What do these gentlemen propose as the alternative? In the 
atticles referred to above, no alternatives are proposed except 
the negative one: that Christians should disavow such com- 
promises. Of course, two of these writers also say: “We must 
not be international defeatists, our great task is to be realistic.” 


Politics and the Christian Conscience 


The question which we all must face is that of the meaning 
of a genuine idealism or realism in a world of stubborn facts 
and limited choices—as, for example, in the realm of politics, 
where the struggle for power appears to be one of the con- 
stant, underlying factors. Much of our contemporary religious 
thought has been one-sided. Our idealism has been of the 
kind which can only criticize the injustices which flow from 
the use of power, without enabling us to fashion or to support 
those policies which are designed to hold power within limits 
and to employ it on behalf of the widest possible community 
of interests which the historical situation permits. 


It is futile to condemn “power-politics” (the wielding of 
power without conscience) unless those who do have a con- 
science are willing to support policies which seek to use power 
constructively. In contemporary international politics, it is use- 
less to bemoan the fact that a few nations have preponderant 
power, and it is highly irresponsible and socially destructive 
to scorn political proposals which at least provide a limited 
means of balancing the self-interests of the powerful and mak- 


ing them somewhat amenable to the moral pressures of the 
weak. 


Caesar Is Not God 


Human reason and human conscience do not by themselves 
provide the basis of political order. If, in our time, a few great 
nations have developed and expanded their power, that power 
must become the basis upon which we work together for the 
greatest possible approximation of order and justice. It is 
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therefore absurd to equate Dumbarton Oaks with “‘chaos,” or 
to oppose these plans because “they do not reflect righteousness 
and true world government.”’ We are not better servants of 
God when we condemn Caesar because the latter does not 
have the wisdom and holiness of God. The Christian political 
conscience must be one which, because it is grounded in God, 
is able to acknowledge the /imitations within which “the things 
of Caesar” (the collective egoism and will-to-power of human 
nature) are forced to operate. By recognizing that Caesar is 
not God, we are better able to be critical and constructive 
within the compromises which inevitably follow from the use 
of power. 


The criticism of Dumbarton Oaks, that it “causes the small 
nations to tremble before the specter of a big-power alliance,” 
is a half-truth. It is important to be aware of this part of the 
truth, but it is also important to recognize that one of the 
greatest threats to the well-being of the weaker nations is the 
possibility of a conflict between the great ones. A great-power 
conflict, resulting in war, would inevitably include most of the 
smaller nations. 


It is this kind of pragmatic reasoning which must neces- 
sarily be combined with our loyalty to ideals, when we seek 
to determine the nature of our duties in a given historic situa- 
tion. To the idealist who objects that we are betraying Chris- 
tianity to “power politics and expediency,” we reply that it is 
Christian motivation which enables us to stand “in between 
our ideals and the world as it is” rather than to flee from what 
appears to be our duty. If it is a sin to compromise with pure 
ideals in order to shoulder the burdens of the world, then it 
becomes our duty—as one of the Protestant Reformers put it 
—"‘to sin bravely.” 


Power Entails Responsibility 


Since a world government, or super-state, is beyond achieve- 
ment in our time, one of the virtues of Dumbarton Oaks 1s its 
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provision of a framework within which the few great powers 
will be committed to voluntary cooperation, with the organ- 
ization and the procedures being such that these powers will 
find it difficult to operate purely in terms of a narrow self- 
interest. In the affairs of both the Security Council and the 
Assembly, these great powers cannot function without some 
acknowledgement of their mutual interests, or without at least 
a limited provision for the needs and interests of the less 
powerful nations. This is obviously no guarantee of justice 
or peace. Its significance lies chiefly in the fact that it places 
greatest responsibility upon the shoulders of the most power- 
ful, while providing an instrument and an opportunity whereby 
the self-interest of competing nations can be made more en- 
lightened. This in turn places a great responsibility upon the 
public opinion of the member-nations, especially within the 
great powers. 

These are among the reasons which lead us to conclude that 
the “Oaks” proposals, with or without improvements, deserve 
the support of those who are concerned about the destiny of 
their nation and of the larger society to which it belongs. It 
can hardly be expected that the United Nations Conference at 
San Franciso, in April and May, can change in any basic way 
the proposals which are now in the hands of the delegates. The 
big powers, which issued the invitations to the Conference, 
hold in their hands the strength which will make or break the 
effectiveness of the plan which they have already endorsed. 
Their power and their united strength provide the minimum 
basis for any international organization in the near future. 


Christian Responsibilities in the United States 


If Christians must now seek anew to combine idealism with 
realism in their social analysis and action, then it is imperative 
that Christians in the United States be especially critical of 


their own nation, and determine their responsibilities accord- 
ingly. | 
oO 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS FOR 
THE GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


o------- - 


a q 
ECONOMIC AND S 
SSOCIAL COUNCIL. Cae STAFF 
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Direct relationship as defined in the Proposals 


Relationship to be determined by special agreements 
or arrangements 


Chapter numbers refer to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, October 7, 1944, 
State Department Publication 2192. 


Diagram of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for general international 
organization. 


What do we mean by the charge that American idealism has 
failed to be realistic and self-critical? We mean, for example, 
that American pulpits, public opinion, and foreign policy have 
shared a tendency to criticize the politics of other nations with- 
out taking into account the responsibilities which we ourselves 
have shirked. 


In recent months we have demanded of Britain and Russia 
that they forsake their security interests in Poland and Greece 
and either achieve ideal solutions now or else postpone these 
settlements. But what have we done to further the collective 
security of British, Russian, and European interests? We have 
acted as if we were involved in military operations only, with 
no responsibility for their political or other consequences. This 
is a “hangover” from our isolationist political heritage. 
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American Hypocrisy and Adolescence 

It is our Christian obligation to help our nation understand 
the hypocrisy and self-righteousness which infect its attitudes 
toward European and other peoples. The virtues which we have 
upheld in our rejection of “foreign entanglements” and in 
our scorn of “power politics abroad” are the qualities which 
have been relatively easy for us to display, because of the geo- 
graphical and historical factors which distinguish our his- 
tory. Having gained all the territory which we needed on this 
continent, we have not been concerned with boundary prob- 
lems as are the European nations. Our national traditions are 
still inclined to reflect the relative security which we were able 
to enjoy during the 19th century—a security which was caused 
in part by geography, but which was strengthened by the sup- 
port of British foreign policy. In contrast with Britain, Russia, 
and Europe, our national memory is not conditioned by re- 
current fears for security against a foreign power. Even our 
experience in the two great wars of the 20th century has been 
radically different from that of these other peoples, since the 
fighting has not been done on our soil. 

We should conclude that much of our American “idealism” 
is a reflection, not of moral superiority, but of national ado- 
lescence. In our military strength and world influence we have 
recently become one of the few great powers, but the men- 
tality which accompanies this strength is immature. We are 
only beginning to understand the responsibilities which our 
position involves. 

The debate within the United States over Dumbarton Oaks, 
in which idealists and isolationists are opposing the proposed 
organization, may properly be called a struggle between 
adolescence and maturity in American public opinion. Out in- 
volvement in two world wars within a quarter-century renders 
our isolationist tradition absurd. But in spite of the interna- 
tional relations in which our power is now involved, there is 
grave danger that we will retain an adolescent mentality which 
will tempt us to renounce our new responsibilities. 


“In contrast with Russia ..., our national memory is not conditioned by 
recurrent fears for security against a foreign power.” 


The Church and the Nation 


A new mood is growing within the churches. We are be- 
ginning to realize that not only Christian individuals in their 
respective callings, but the churches themselves, have new 
opportunities and obligations. Insofar as tragic events have 
driven us to realize anew the sovereignty of God’s claims, we 
may be able to contribute to the problem of the competing 
sovereignties of national states. As churches which seek to be 
the living Church, we can help our own nation to achieve a 
greater sense of its responsibilities in the society of nations. 

No individual and no church can wisely claim finality for 
what now seems to be the right road. But it is best in any case 
to state what we believe to be right, and to follow our con- 
victions through to action, in order that they may be verified 
or corrected by the impacts of the world in which actual living 
has to be done. 

It is in this spirit that the Council for Social Action, of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, has proposed to the 
churches of its fellowship that they practice now the prin- 
ciples to which they subscribed in the World Order Compact 
of 1944. 

With respect to the forthcoming United Nations security 
organization, which the United States Senate (in June or 
shortly thereafter) will accept or reject,* the Council has pro- 


* Acceptance with reservations is a third but highly dangerous possibility. This 
is the strategy which the defeatists will seek to use. 
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posed to the churches a campaign to study, support, and 
strengthen the proposals. We cannot place a halo” around 
Dumbarton Oaks or whatever emerges in the final plans, but 
we sincerely believe, after careful study, that the organization 
which is now emerging warrants our nation’s membership. 


The Churches’ Opportunity 


We are urging our churches to prepare for special meetings, 
to be held prior to the Senate’s debate, when congregations 
should express to their Senators their convictions about the 
matter. We believe that these messages should support treaty- 
ratification which will commit this country to responsible par- 
ticipation. The response of the local churches will be deter- 
mined by their own conscientious decision. 

This campaign, in common with similar efforts by other 
religious bodies, must be regarded as but one event in a con- 
tinuing story of the efforts of the churches to speak effectively 
to the needs of mankind. There will continue to be new risks 
and responsibilities in America’s foreign policies, for which 
we will have to be alert; and there are other tasks before us 
now, which have both domestic and world-wide importance, 
such as unsolved problems in race relations and economic se- 
curity. 

No longer can we seek an American Kingdom of God, apart 
from the rest of the world. Nor can we seek the Kingdom in 
the idealistic and utopian terms which have prevailed in recent 
years. We can, however, participate in God's Kingdom now, 
by faithful and effective testimony to His sovereignty over all 
nations, races, and classes. It is in view of God’s present sov- 


ereignty, against which we have vainly rebelled, that we feel 
called to our present task. 


A Picture Story: 
Churches at Work for World Order 


by RICHARD FAGLEY* 


1. Leaders have met to plan Christian strategy. In 1940, the 
Federal Council of Churches set up a special Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace under the chairmanship of John Foster Dulles. A num- 
ber of denominations have taken similar action. In the struggle for 
adequate peace machinery, the churches have streamlined some of their 
own machinery. 

For several years official church conventions have studied and issued 
statements of Christian purpose in the field of world order. Some, 
like the Disciples of Christ at Drake University last spring, have 
called special study conferences, devoted wholly to this subject. Two 
major Protestant conferences since Pearl Harbor have been held to 
clarify our objectives. The Delaware Conference in the spring of 
1942 worked on the prerequisites of a just and durable peace. The 
Cleveland Conference held in January, 1945 brought together 481 men 
and women from many vocations and 34 communions, hammered out 
a unified world order program for American Protestantism during the 
critical period ahead. (Members of the Findings Committee below) 


First row: Dr. Emory Ross, Mrs. Harper Sibley, John Foster Dulles, Dr. Elmer 
J. Arndt, Rev. Vernon Holloway, and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde. Second row: 
Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr. John Rood 
Cunningham, Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Dr. Charles J. Turck, Miss Georgia 
Harkness, Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, and Dr. Luman J. Shafer. 


*Richard Fagley is secretary of the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 


Left to Right: Harold A. Cockburn; H. J. Gezork, G. Bromley Oxnam, 
John Foster Dulles, Gordon A. Sisco, Timothy Tingfang Lew, A. K. Warren. 


2. International religious contacts have been maintained. Despite 
restrictions imposed by war, American church leaders have been able 
to consult religious leaders abroad. The contacts have been few and 
slow. But there have been visits to and from England, China, Australia, 
and communications with leaders in Switzerland, and with some 
leaders in occupied Europe. The partial liberation of Europe made 
possible a recent meeting of World Council of Churches leaders in 
London. To develop a Christian world strategy, the World Council 
of Churches must be built up quickly as the headquarters of World 
Christianity. New airways and radio facilities must be fully used to 
make possible constant consultation among leaders, adequate under- 


standing among church members, and common or parallel action by 
national Christian communities. 


3. Local groups have 
discussed peace issues. 
The planning has not 
been all at the top. Bible 
classes, missionary socie- 
ties, women’s clubs, Serv- 
ice Men’s Christian 
Leagues have held lunch- 
eon and evening discus- 
sions on the price of 
peace. 
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4. Peace aims have been popularized. To stimulate thought, 
leaders have simplified timely sections of church statements. Protestant 
leaders summarized Delaware Conference political propositions in “Six 
Pillars of Peace.” Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish leaders in October, 
1943, summarized seven principles 
on which they agreed as the ‘‘Pat- 
tern for Peace.” Some progress also 
has been made in utilizing methods 
of popular education — dramatic 
broadcasts, and pictorialized flyers 
and pamphlets on world order. In 
general, however, the churches have 
much to learn about the use of mass, 
secular opinion-moulding agencies. 


| SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


5. Public forums have eae —_——- 
staged. The Methodist Crusade for 
a Noa World Order reached over ies! praieddesbl Alebilte 
200,000 people in 76 cities in January, 1944. The Christian Mission on 
World Order during November, 1943, brought speakers to interde- 
nominational gatherings in some 100 cities across the country. During 
the past year civic mass meetings on the ‘‘Pattern for Peace” have been 
held in Syracuse, Toledo, San Antonio, Kansas City, and Los Angeles. 
Unfortunately, no comparable program has been developed for rural 
churches. 


Methodist Crusade opens in Worcester, Mass. 


Victim of malnutrition. Little Stoyan came to an UNRRA 
refugee camp in the Middle East. Although he is three 
years old, he looks like a baby of one. 


6. Peoples abroad are being helped through relief and missionary 
activities of the churches. Sud efforts contribute both to world Chris- 
tianity and world order. During the period 1940-43, Protestant 
churches in United States gave an estimated $8,000,000 for emergency 
relief through the churches in devastated and underprivileged areas. 
But giving has been small compared with the need. British churchmen, 
one-cleventh of whose churches have been destroyed or damaged by 
bombs, are asking that their share of the American relief program be 
given to help meet the greater needs on the Continent, and are giving 
ten per cent of their own reconstruction funds. 


MISSIONS PICTURE OF THE MONTH —»—>- 
ale Chaplain Harold A. MacNeill discusses how voluntary contributions 


rom a group of U.S. marines to native Christians of the Gilbert Islands 
will be used. 


7. Special occasions for ee for all mankind have been the 
World Day of Prayer, World-wide Communion Sunday (see worship 
service above at Sampson Naval Training Center), and World Order 
Sunday. A call for prayers on Sunday, April 22, and on Wednesday, 
April 25, for the United Nations Conference in San Francisco has 
been made. 


WORLD ORDER COMPACT 


The Congregational Christian Compact 
for World Order 1944 


IN THE NAME OF GOD. AMEN 


|W 5 WHOSE sanesace wodewrttes loyal racrabers of the 
Seuss ( Keagerye fovel Crunch of Ufc Tee 
to solemnly avi mutually, in che presence of God aad one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together 
to work for a juse and coopernive world order 


We PRAY that our nation shall help co establish 


an intemations} organization for the herver ordering of the 
interdependent life of nations, the preservation of peace bath justice, 
and the furcherance of the general good of all peoples. 
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8. Commitments and 
compacts have been made. 
Realizing that achievement of 
world order is a long uphill 
struggle, churches have 
stressed the commitment -of 
members to a life-time task. 
Over 125,000 members of 
Congregational Christ ian 
Churches and of Unitarian 
Churches signed World Or- 
der Compacts in May and 
November, 1944. On World 
Community Day, last Novem- 
ber, groups of women coop- 
erating in the United Council 
of Church Women signed a 
similar pledge to work for 
a peace with justice and 
stability. 


Signing the World Order 

Compact at the Dallas, 

Texas Central Congrega- 
tional Church. 
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PRELUDE TO SAN FRANCISCO | EASTER RECESS — AN OPPORTUNITY | 


Masthead (above) of The Washington Report, legislative newsletter of the 
Council-for Social Action. President Roosevelt (below) addresses both 
houses of Congress with his report on the Yalta conference. 


9. Legislative action is being organized. More and more churches 
are recognizing responsibilities in politics as part of their obligations 
for world order. The interfaith “Pattern for Peace’ and the statement 
by the Episcopal General Convention played a prominent part during 
the important Senate debate on foreign policy in October, 1943. Last 
summer part of the Congregational Christian Post-War Aims and the 
“Pattern” were presented to the resolutions committees of party con- 
ventions. Congregationalists and Friends are now providing their mem- 
bers with a Washington legislative service as a regular function of 
their social action programs. 

To make national religious organizations effective, local peace or 
social action committees must be set up. Every local church district, 
association, presbytery, synod, and council of churches should have a 
representative committee on world order or social action to stimulate 
a long-term educational program in local parishes, and to serve as a 
link between the local congregation and national headquarters on issues 
of immediate concern. 


10. Letters are being written 
to Senators. Most church cam- 
paigns for world cooperation 
urged people to write to repre- 
sentatives in Congress, as part of 
their duty as Christian citizens. 
Tens of thousands of letters have 
already been sent to Senators by 
Methodists, Northern and South- 
ern Baptists, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists and others during 
their respective campaigns. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of letters will 
likely be written when the issue of 
American participation in the in- 
ternational organization agreed 
upon at San Francisco is before 
the Senate. 


Abe Murdock, senator from Utah, 
reads his morning mail. 
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11. Parents need aid in training children for good citizenshi 
Training for world citizenship should begin in the home, when chi 
dren are young. This means that parents need to be trained in simple. 
effective methods of Christian education. Be 


Coast Guardsmen and troops, heading for war, attend services of worship 

on the afterdeck of a Coast Guard-manned assault transport. Grouped about 

a gun battery they hear the sermon of Coast Guard Chaplain William E. 
Brooks, Jr. (left foreground). 


12. Service men and women can help win the peace as well 
as the war. To fulfill their responsibilities they need good literature 
on problems of world order in the light of Christian ideals. Denom- 
inational agencies, the Service Men’s Christian League, and the 
Y.M.C.A. have made some material available to service men through 
chaplains and U.S.O. centers. But such material should be greatly 
increased and closely adapted to the returning veteran’s interests and 


needs. 


What I Propose to Preach 
While the Senate Deliberates 


by HERMAN F. REISSIG* 


It is, let us say, the last Sunday in June, 1945. The inter- 
national security conference which has been meeting in San 
Francisco has completed its work. The President has forwarded 
to the Senate a copy of the treaty, with the recommendation 
that it be enacted. The great debate begins, not only in the 
Senate but in every newspaper, over every radio station, and on 
every platform and street corner in the United States. To bind 
our country by solemn treaty to international consultation and 
action or to make one more effort to go it alone—that is the 
question. For the second time in twenty-five years the time 
of the great decision is upon us. 


The constitution of the new organization is in many respects 
a disappointment. (So much one may confidently predict.) It 
contains, let us say, no international bill of rights, no satis- 
factory provision for the emancipation of colonial peoples. 
It is “scandalously naked of principles.” Liberals and idealists 
(no slur is intended) are saying they cannot accept it. They 
propose improvements without whose adoption they will cam- 
paign against it. Many are saying, “The proposal falls so far 
short of being enough as to make it a positive evil. We must 
have no part in this thing!” 

On the other side are powerful persons and organizations 
crying, “It is too much! Our sovereignty would be compromised. 
We would become the pawns of European power politics. 


*Herman F. Reissig is Minister of the First Union Church in Quincy, Illinois. 
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Away with it!” Huge sums of money are being spent to defeat 
the treaty. “America First” has come to life again. Newspapers 
misrepresent and radio speakers confuse. Many of us had been 
beguiled into believing that the lesson has been learned, that 
isolationism is dead. We have had a rude awakening.. We 
have discovered that the last-ditch haters of everything foreign 
can put up more fight than we had supposed. The treaty is in 
danger.. © ; 


Machinery Is Not Enough 

But more than this. The possibility is not only that we may 
vote “No,” or vote to go in with reservations that constitute a 
“No.” We might go in by such a slim margin of votes in the 
Senate and with so little understanding and faith among the 
people that an organization which needs overwhelming moral 
support and intelligent understanding is robbed of a chance 
to live. It is not enough to ensure a two-thirds affirmative vote 
in the Senate, making it possible to appoint representatives 
and set up the machinery. Far from enough! The new organ- 
ization must be backed by an intelligent public opinion. 

So, the sermon on that last Sunday of June (or whatever 
Sunday it may be) would better be soaked in prayer. By all his 
revulsion against war, his memory of slain men, his passion for 
peace, his conviction that this is one world, let the preacher 
vow that, so far as it lies in him and in the people whom he 
can reach, the United States will throw in its lot with the other 
nations in the new attempt, however halting, to create world 
security. What shall the preacher say? Something like this I 
think I shall say, beginning with Paul’s great word, ‘Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


There Are Things To Say 

First, no one will deny that the issues of war and peace con- 
cern the Christian Church. (It might be well to point out 
again what war does to our souls as well as to our bodies, that 
it destroys, or at least deeply injures, everything Christians 
stand for.) But we cannot be content with announcing the 


a5) S0crkL sOnION, eee 
goal and leaving the methods to others, with preaching prin- 
ciples while leaving their practical application to others. The 
sincerity of our hatred of war and our desire for justice and 
goodwill are now to be tested by our support of concrete meth- 
ods of keeping the peace. 

Second, if we wait until an organization is proposed which 
embodies all our best conceptions of what such an organiza- 
tion ought to be we ask the impossible and fly in the face of 
all the lessons of history. The American Constitution was at 
first a highly defective document and many had deep misgiv- 
ings concerning it. Alexander Hamilton walked out of the 
Constitutional Convention because the constitution was not 
good enough. He was right in his opinion but not in his action. 
The first ten amendments (the Bill of Rights) could not have 
been added if there had been nothing to add them to. It is not 
true that anything is better than nothing. It is true in this situ- 
ation. The way to begin is to begin. 

Third, let us be on guard against national self-righteous- 
ness. If we are afraid of Russia, Britain, Europe, is there noth- 
ing in our American life we need to be afraid of? Is it not 
possible, for example, that the very reason we may give for 
Staying out, namely, our high ethical and political standards, 
may be a rationalization of pride and a fear of assuming re- 
sponsibility—sins that are fully as serious as any we can name 
in the other nations? If it be true that we cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for every situation and problem around the world, 
our nation is nevertheless, in a profoundly religious sense, in- 
volved in every need, every sin, every pain that men have to 


ae “Bear ye one another's burdens and so fulfil the law of 
arist.” 


There Are Things To Do 


. Fourth, the sermon should end with an urgent call to de- 
cision and action, with practical suggestions for a meeting to 
register our opinions in the U.S. Senate. Our representatives 
cannot hear what we say in our homes, but they can read our 
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letters, and they can note what we write in the local papers, 
what meetings are held and what positions are taken. The 
words spoken from the pulpit will presuppose that the people of 
our Church have discussed the issues in forums, meetings, and 
adult classes, and have been receiving and using the materials 
prepared by the C.S.A. and the Federal Council of Churches. 
Definite announcement should be made of the Church “Town 
Meeting” or congregational meeting to decide upon suitable 
individual action for urging Senate ratification and to draw up 
the concensus of opinion in a “‘mind of the meeting’ telegram 
which may be sent to the Senators. Action includes plans for 
reaching those who do not attend Church, non-Church groups, 
and for getting community response. It is a people’s peace and 
all the people should share in the decision. 


Picture Credits 


The following list, page by 26—Commission on a Just and 
page, indicates the source of each Durable Peace, Federal 
drawing or picture in this issue. Council of Churches 
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Make Us Worthy Citizens 


By DOUGLAS HORTON 


Almighty God, who hast made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on the face of the earth, we pray for the 
United States of America, that it may be given grace and 
strength to take its part in the better ordering of the life of 
nations, the preservation of peace with justice, and the fur- 
therance of the general beedct all peoples; 


We pray for the Senate of the United States, now as- 
sembled, that Thou wilt impart to its members vision to see 
and courage to meet the new opportunities for international 


fellowship made available in the Security Organization of the 
United Nations; 


Hind we pray for ourselves, that Thou wilt deepen our 
roots in righteousness and make us worthy citizens of the one 


world in which we live, through the love and power of the 
Prince of Peace, even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A Prayer for Public and 
Private Worship between 
April 25 and September 1. 


